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by Wellington fresh in their minds, the two Marshals refused to
attempt. Although Latour-Maubourg's cavalry, keenly scrutinised
by British - outposts in the Moorish watchtowers along the wooded
heights, made a great show of strength, a homogeneous army of 63,000
French for five days declined the chance of battle with an Anglo-
Portuguese force of 54,000.
By June 2yth the danger was over. Impelled by invisible forces,
the great French concentration had already begun to disperse. On
that day the most southerly of the divisions facing the Portuguese
frontier marched in haste southwards. For, finding that Soult had
pared his Andalusian garrisons to the bone to relieve Badajoz, the
forces of resistance in southern Spain had seized their opportunity.
They were assisted by Blake and 11,000 Spanish regulars whom
Wellington had detached to threaten Seville as soon as Soult moved
north. At the same time another 14,000 Spaniards from Murcia
poured into Andalusia from the east.
From that moment Soult's glance, as Wellington had foreseen,
turned from Portugal back to his endangered viceroyalty. He
thought no more of taking Elvas and Lisbon but of saving Seville
and Granada. Five days after the relief of Badajoz he informed
Marmont that he must return to his capital. His fellow Marshal
was naturally furious; he had not come to his assistance, he
declared, merely to take over his frontier duties and free the
Army of Andalusia for police work. He only consented to remain
on the Guadiana at all on condition that Soult left him the 5th
Corps and the whole of Latour-Maubourg's cavalry.
Even with this Marmont's strength was reduced to less than 50,000.
Yet, since it was still sufficient to stop Wellington from either
resuming the siege of Badajoz or uncovering Elvas, the deadlock on
the Caya and Guadiana continued until the middle of July. It
was an extremely uncomfortable fortnight for the British. The
whole neighbourhood was a shadeless, dusty inferno of tropical heat,
swarming with snakes, scorpions and mosquitoes and notorious for
fevers. The only consolation was the knowledge that the enemy
was suffering just as severely,
Wellington knew, moreover, that Marmont could not retain his
position. The twin laws of Peninsular warfare were operating against
him. Being dependent like all French generals on the resources of
the country, he could not maintain himself in a- desert. Nor,
having provinces of his own to police, could he leave them for long
without fatal consequences. He had entrusted his beat in Leon to
the reluctant Marshal Bessieres and his Army of the North. Like
Soult, Bessieres now found himself beset with troubles of his own.
Instigated by Wellington, the ragged Spanish Army of Galicia seized
the opportunity of the southward drift of the campaign to take the
offensive and threaten the plain of Leon. Though it was driven back
as soon as the French were able to concentrate, the partisan bands of
the two great guerrilla chiefs> Porlier and Longa, descending from the
Asturian mountains, played such havoc along the enemy's lines of
communication that for several weeks the whole North was paralysed.